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Summary of Review 

The issue brief entitled “Connecticut’s Charter School Law & Race to the Top” by 
the Connecticut Coalition for Achievement Now (ConnCAN) recommends changes to the 
state’s charter school law that it argues would improve funding equity and are essential to 
closing the state’s achievement gaps. The briefs specific proposals deserve careful atten- 
tion, particularly its recommendation to tie charter school funding levels to student needs. 
The brief, however, offers no evidence for the claim that expanding charter schools 
would raise the achievement of low-income students, and it presents one-sided arguments 
for its policy positions that ignore important considerations. The brief does not provide 
the thoughtful discussion of the state’s educational goals and how charter schools might 
further these goals needed to improve charter school policy. 




Review 



I. Introduction 

The Obama administration’s Race to the 
Top grant competition pushes states to adopt 
policies that encourage the development of 
high-quality charter schools. This push has 
forced state policymakers to reexamine their 
charter school laws. An issue brief recently 
released by the Connecticut Coalition for 
Achievement Now (ConnCan), titled Con- 
necticut’s Charter School Law and Race to 
the Top and authored by Tori Tuscheit, illu- 
strates the type of issues that are being con- 
sidered. 1 

This review briefly summarizes the recom- 
mendations made in the ConnCan brief and 
considers critically the rationales offered to 
support them. I do not offer, and indeed do 
not have, a position on whether or not Con- 
necticut ought to adopt the proposed policy 
changes. Rather, the purpose of the review is 
to highlight the claims made, assess the 
quality of evidence used to support those 
claims, and raise considerations not ade- 
quately discussed in the brief. 

II. Findings and Conclusions 
of the Report 

The brief asserts that Connecticut’s “charter 
schools have demonstrated sustained suc- 
cess, especially among low-income stu- 
dents” (p. 6), and it suggests that they are 
“an essential part of closing Connecticut’s 
achievement gap” (p. 1 1). It identifies as- 
pects of Connecticut’s current charter school 
law that it argues have restricted the growth 
of charter schools in the state, created fund- 
ing inequities, and wasted resources. It re- 
commends lifting the current cap that limits 
charter schools to 300 students and institut- 
ing a “money follows students” funding me- 



chanism whereby districts would send char- 
ter schools an amount equal to the district’s 
per-pupil expenditure for each resident stu- 
dent that the charter school enrolls. These 
changes, the brief suggests, would help to 
close achievement gaps between high- and 
low-income students, improve school fund- 
ing equity, eliminate waste, and make Con- 
necticut more competitive for federal Race 
to the Top grant dollars. 

III. The Report’s Rationale for its 
Findings and Conclusions 

To support the claim that charter schools 
have demonstrated sustained success among 
low-income students, the brief relies primar- 
ily on the percentage of African American 
students in a school achieving “at or above 
goal” on statewide tests as its measure of 
success. 2 Specifically, it highlights that the 
percentage of African Americans in charter 
middle schools who meet this standard is 
above the statewide average, and that three 
of the top 10 middle schools in the state on 
this measure are charter schools. The brief 
also points to the fact that one charter school 
saw a larger increase in the percentage of 
students scoring at or above goal between 
2008 and 2009 than any other school (p. 6). 3 

The argument that the recommended 
changes to the state’s charter school law will 
help to close achievement gaps relies heavi- 
ly on the claim that charter schools are espe- 
cially effective at improving the achieve- 
ment of low-income students. Specifically, 
the brief argues that eliminating the cap on 
the size of charter schools will allow more 
low-income students to attend high- 
performing schools. It also argues that be- 
cause charter school funding depends on an 
annual appropriation by the state legislature, 
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the current law creates uncertainty that dis- 
courages the opening of new charter 
schools — schools that presumably would 
help the state’s neediest students. 

In addition to the criticism of funding char- 
ter schools through an annual line-item ap- 
propriation, the brief takes issue with two 
other aspects of Connecticut’s charter school 
funding system. According to the report, 
charter schools receive only 75% as much 
funding per pupil as the districts where they 
are located. Part of the reason for the discre- 
pancy is that charter school funding is 
pegged to statewide averages, and is not ad- 
justed for fact that many charter schools 
serve disproportionate numbers of low- 
income students, which the report argues is 
inequitable. Also, the state is currently re- 
sponsible for all charter school funding, and 
charter school enrollments do not necessari- 
ly result in reduced state aid payments for 
district schools, which the report argues 
amounts to a wasteful, double-funding of 
charter school students. Under the funding 
system recommended in the brief, the dis- 
trict where the student resides would send 
charter schools an amount equal to its own 
average per-pupil expenditure, which would 
have two purported benefits: improve fund- 
ing equity and eliminate the double funding 
of charter school students. 

Finally, the report argues that these changes 
to its charter school law would make Con- 
necticut more competitive for the federal 
Race to the Top grant program, which 
awards points for ensuring favorable condi- 
tions for high-performing charter schools. 

IV. The Report’s Use of 
Research Literature 

The brief does not make use of existing re- 
search on charter school performance or 
charter school funding. There are no refer- 



ences to peer-reviewed research, even 
though ample research is relevant, including 
a large literature that addresses charter 
school performance and several studies that 
discuss the difficult issues raised by efforts 
to compare charter school and traditional 
public school funding. 4 

V. Review of the Validity of 

the Findings and Conclusions 

The percentage of African-American stu- 
dents in charter schools achieving “at goal” 
does not tell us anything about how success- 
ful Connecticut charter schools have been at 
improving the performance of low-income 
students or even African American students; 
nor does the fact that a particular charter 
school saw an unusually large change in the 
percent of students achieving “at goal.” The 
reason is simple. The percentage of charter 
school students scoring at some level tells us 
nothing about what those students would 
have achieved in traditional public schools, 
and thus does not tell us whether charter 
schools “have made impressive progress in 
increasing achievement among the state’s 
neediest students” (p. 9). Examining 

changes in the percentage of students who 
are scoring above some standard is not any 
more useful. Because most charter schools 
are substantially smaller than traditional 
public schools, they are much more likely to 
see large, year-to-year changes in the per- 
centage of students in any category simply 
due to random variation. 5 

Having a large percentage of students scor- 
ing at or above goal is certainly not a bad 
thing. It just does not tell us anything about 
how effective charter schools are at improv- 
ing the performance of low-income students. 
Studies that have made serious attempts to 
answer this question provide little reason to 
believe that charter schools are consistently 
more effective than traditional public 
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schools or that expansion of the number of 
charter schools will do much to decrease 
achievement gaps between low-income and 
high-income students. 6 

Of course, just as some traditional public 
schools are particularly effective at improv- 
ing the achievement of low-income students, 
it is likely that some charter schools will be 
similarly effective. The brief is correct that 
limiting enrollments at such charter schools 
may prevent some needy students from ac- 
cessing a high-quality education. The Con- 
necticut charter school law, however, specif- 
ically allows schools with demonstrated 
records of student achievement to expand 
beyond the statutory limit of 300 students, 
and a quick look at the school profiles pro- 
duced by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education indicates that at least 5 of the 
17 charter schools in the state have been al- 
lowed to exceed the 300-student cap. 7 There 
may be good reasons to remove the enroll- 
ment cap on other charter schools. The point 
here is that if the goal is to improve the 
achievement of low-income students for the 
least cost, it makes some sense to target ad- 
ditional classroom seats, and the attendant 
resources, to those charter schools that have 
demonstrated high levels of achievement — 
the current state policy. 

Comparing resource levels in charter and 
traditional public schools is fraught with 
challenges. Traditional public school dis- 
tricts often provide in-kind services to char- 
ter schools or their students, and charter 
schools may not be responsible for provid- 
ing the full range of services provided by 
traditional public school districts. The brief 
provides no indication of how it was deter- 
mined that charter schools end up with only 
75% of per-pupil funding that districts re- 
ceive, or how, if at all, this comparison ac- 
counts for in-kind services or differences in 
service responsibilities. Policymakers should 



not draw strong conclusions from such sim- 
plistic comparisons. 

Nevertheless, if a state is going to allow stu- 
dents to enroll in charter schools, it should 
ensure that those schools have sufficient 
funding to provide educational programming 
commensurate with student needs. Thus, the 
argument that charter schools that serve dis- 
proportionate shares of low-income students 
should receive high levels of funding has 
merit. Tying charter school funding levels to 
the average per-pupil funding in the sending 
district, however, may not achieve this goal. 
Due to local fiscal constraints, some districts 
might spend less than other districts with 
similar student populations or less than is 
needed to raise student achievement to ac- 
ceptable standards. In this case, the proposed 
funding policy would merely pass inequities 
in the system for funding traditional public 
schools along to charter schools. Also, the 
level of need among students in a charter 
school might not match the average level of 
need in the districts where the charter school 
students reside. In fact, tying charter school 
funding levels to the district average might 
provide charter schools incentives to serve 
relatively low-need students. Thus, although 
the funding proposal recommended in this 
brief might well represent an improvement 
in the current charter school law, it may not 
go far enough towards tying funding levels 
to student needs. 

If the primary goal of a charter school law is 
to create competition between charter 
schools and traditional public school dis- 
tricts, then the proposal to shift responsibili- 
ty for making charter school payments to 
districts may make sense. Such a policy 
change, however, could create significant 
revenue losses for districts, and studies of 
how such revenue losses might influence 
service delivery are needed to understand 
the full implications of such a change. Just 
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as importantly, fostering competition be- 
tween schools is only one of several alterna- 
tive rationales for charter school programs. 
For instance, some advocate for charter 
school programs on the grounds that they 
allow educators to experiment with new 
practices and foster innovation. The benefits 
of such experimentation, however, accrue 
statewide, which suggests the burdens of 
financing charter schools should be shared 
statewide. Or, if the state wants to encourage 
cooperation among charter schools and tra- 
ditional public school districts, it might want 
to limit the fiscal impacts of charter school 
enrollments on traditional public schools. 
Thus, the wisdom of a “money follows the 
child” funding mechanism depends on the 
purposes a charter school law is trying to 
achieve. 

Finally, the Race to the Top competition will 
indeed consider whether a state ensures suc- 
cessful conditions for high-perfonning char- 
ters. Whether the changes recommended in 
this brief will improve Connecticut’s chances 
in this competition depends on how federal 
guidelines are interpreted. For instance, will a 
policy that limits enrollment growth to char- 
ter schools that demonstrate high levels of 
achievement (the existing policy) be seen as 
inhibiting or encouraging the creation of 
high-perfonning charter schools? Only the 
federal officials charged with making those 
decisions can answer that question. More im- 
portantly, however, decisions about charter 
school policy should be based on judgments 
about how best to promote a state’s educa- 
tional goals, and states should be wary about 
adopting policies solely for the purpose of 
winning this one grant competition. 



VI. Usefulness of the Report for 
Guidance of Policy 
and Practice 

Charter school laws vary widely from state 
to state, and the details of a state’s law al- 
most certainly influence the number and 
types of charter schools that emerge. Thus, 
the details deserve careful attention. This 
brief is to be commended for calling atten- 
tion to some of these details, and for offer- 
ing a set of viable policy recommendations. 
The specific proposals, particularly the pro- 
posal to link charter school funding to stu- 
dent needs, deserve serious attention. 

Like far too many advocacy pieces, however, 
the brief is designed to promote a specific 
view of charter schools, and it does not help 
policymakers or the public think carefully 
about what a charter school program should 
be trying to achieve and how best to achieve 
it. A more useful brief would begin with the 
goals of a charter school program, or of 
school choice programs more generally; these 
might include the following: expanding 
choice and empowering parents, fostering 
innovation, promoting racial or economic 
integration, raising achievement, creating 
competition among schools for students and 
resources, increasing school efficiency, or 
establishing alternative forms of accountabili- 
ty. Next, it would discuss how the policy 
proposals offered here might promote certain 
of these objectives but perhaps undermine 
others, and would thereby clarify what is at 
stake in making decisions on these policy 
details. In comparison with that type of dis- 
cussion, this brief provides a rather one-sided 
and incomplete analysis of the issues at stake. 
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